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I, Introduction 



The enactirent of the Bilirigual Education Act into the Elementary 
and Secondary Bdocaticsn Act of X965 has raised an increasing piiblic inter^ 
est in bilingual educatica as a way to serve the needs of ciiildren in the 
Utiited StateSi whose native language is not English. Up to now^ many 
decisions mde in regard to the design and management of these programs 
have been based on personal intuitions rather than on research, Ihere 
is a need for a sound research base on decision making in this area. So 
that the programs will better serve the needs of culturally and linguis- 
tically different children in the United states. 

The present study addresses one of >the areas in vthicti research is 
needed in bilingual educations reading in a bilingual school setting. 
Although several studies have been#carried out in seoond language reading^ 
nost of the ones f6und by the investigators, except Young (1972) and 
Stafford (1976) involved adult or college level populations and/or were 
developed in settings outside the United States? Tucker (1975) i Curmins 
(1975), Czicko (1976), Cziko (1978), Ccwan and Sarmed (1976), Sezanson and 
aawkes (1976), ihe present study will intent to explore and con^^re: 
a) the miscues produced by "Anglo" vs "Bilingual" third grade students as 
they read orally in £^lish; the miscues made by bilingual students reading 
in both, Spanish and English; and c) the miscues inade by monolingual 
Spanish and "bilingual" students while reading orally in Spanish. 

II, 3Reaearch in First and Second Language Reading 

In general theories and research in reading are directed toward 
first language learners and very little has been done to study the reading 



process in a second language. Nfost of the reading studies have been done 
in laboratory like experimental conditions whore several aspects can be 
controlled. Much of this research attenpts to study the sensibility of 
children an^/or adults to semantic and syntactic contraints as cpjosed to 
the graphic information, specifically, studies have analyzed the type of 
errors made by children; Goodman (1970), weber (1970). Kolers (1970) found 
that adult readers were mtsre sensitive to contextual (syntactic and 
semantic) constraints than to grajiiic information- Meyer^ et al.(1974) 
and Tulving, et al. (1964) did eJiperlmental studies on the effect of 
senantic constraints in the perception of individual worde and found that 
these constraints facilitate word perception, other studies have oortpared 
the reading performance of good and bad readers and described character- 
istics of their performance (Golinkoff, 1975), She found that good readers 
use more effectively the contextual information in the text rather than 
paying attention to the graphic aspects of it. Bianiller (1970) has 
described strategies in the use of contextual versus graphic information 
used first grade readers and discovered sequential regularity in the 
occurrence of the strategies. 

Researdi by Goodnan (1965) , Biemiller (1970) and Golinkoff (1975-76) 
vrfiich studies the characteristics of good and bad readers, seene to show 
that one of the problems with poor readers is that they do not use their 
knowledge of the oral language while they are reading. In contrasts second 
language learners lack knowledge of their second language and this seene 
to ijnderline their lew reading perforaiance. in regard to second language 
reading, Nicolsai (1977) and Mes-Prat and Edwards (1978) studied the 
sensibility of second language readers to orthographic constraints. Their 
subjects were French-English bilinguals. Other studies with bilingual 
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subjects, sucil as Macwamara (1968)^ suggest that second language readers 
have difficulty using contextual axistraints. Furthermore, Stafford (1976) 
and Young {1972) studied reading errors in seoood language readers and they 
both found that these readers can not fully use contextual constraints 
whil^ reading so they rely nore on the graphics of the text. 

Hatch (1974) and Hatch, et al. {1974) used a letter cancellation 
technique to ccwpare native and non-native speakers of English use of oon* 
textual and graphic information while reading, itiese stuiies showed that 
the non-nati\re speakers of Ehglish were using the graphic information in 
the text nore than the native speakers were. Tucker (1975) studied 
reading COTprehension longitudinally an children attending French inmersion 
prograrns in Canada. His findings suggest that: a) The subjects were good 
on word-discrimination in spite of their poor knowledge of granmar and 
b) Different prooessess and strategies are as<?d by first and second lan- 
guage readers; namely (1) second language readers used nore word-discrind- 
nation than the first language readers to cotpensate for their lack of 
contextual knowledge and {2) second language readers relied nore on graphic 
information. Uiis last strategy has already been suggested by Stafford 
(1976), Young (1972), oiler (1972) and Hatch (1974). 

Studies by Cunmins {1976), Cziko (1976) and Tucker (1975) found a 
correlation between second language and native language reading skills. 
This finding seems to indicate that the effective use of context informa- 
tion in reading is transferable, but it is not consistent with the current 
view that supports the belief that second language reading is dependent 
cn the overall proficiency in the second language. 
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HI- Rationale fog the Study and Hesearch Questions 

As described before, most of the studies done in second language 
reading have tried to study the use of contextual and graphic constraints 
by second language readers. MacNamara (1972), young (1972), Stafford 
(1976) , Iheberge (1976) found that second language readers have problems 
using context information, Young (1972) studied the errors made ty fifth 
grade Mexican American children while reading, Cziko (1978) studied the 
errors made by seventh grade children reading in French, their second lan- 
guage. 

Hatch, et, al (1974), oiler (1972) and Tucker (1975) found that 
second language readers rely more on graphic than contextual information 
while reading. 

Goodman, K,S, (1969) , Goodn\?n, y, (1967) , weber (1970) , Hood (1975- 
1976) studied the errors nade by monolingual English subjects to observe 
their sensibility to contextual (semantic-^tactic) ocnstraints and to 
graphic information. For this purpose, they developed their own taxonomy 
of errors or miscues to observe and study, pollowing Hood (1975-1976) , 
Cziko (1978) developed his own error coding system to be used in an analysis 
of errors made by second language readers. 

Due to the differences found between H and L2 English readers in 
regard to the use of semantic and/or graphic constraints in the text, 
researdi involving reading miscue analysis with Spanish- English bilingual 
young diildren could be relevant to people involved on the education of 
these children, Ihis type of study will shew evidence as to whether bilin- 
gual and Anglo diildren make the same or different miscues while learning 
to read, Ihe study may discovers strategies used by second language 
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learners while learning to read in L2 and the problans they ms^ encounter 
in that process, ihis type of findings could be vMy useful for bilingual 
education practitioners and it will add research evidence as to bilinguals 
(Spanish-Ehglish) use of graphic and semantic constraints in a text. 

By adapting a miscue taxonony previously used with French-English 
bilinguals and carrying out a miscue analysis of oral reading behavior 
of English mcxiolingual, Spanish monolingual and "bilingual'* third grade 
students, the present study tries to answer the following questicns: 

1. Are miscue taxonomies developed for reading miscue analysis 

with English ironolinguals and Frendi-a>g lish bilinguals adaptable 
to third grade Spanish-English bilingual stiKients? 

2. What does the miscue analysis of third grade "Anglo" and "bi- 
lingual" students reading in English tell us about their 
similarities and differences in reading? 

3. How do "bilingual*' and monolingual Spanish students oral reading 
performance oompare? 

4. How does the performance of "bilingual'* students ooirpare across 
languages (Spanish vs English) ? 

IV. Methodology 
A. Subjects 

The subjects of this study are 23 children attending third grade in 
public schools in two different districts in Illinois. There are eleven 
boys and twelve girls in the sample* Eight of these children were English 
monolingual, seven were Spanish monolinguals and eight were *'bilingual*' 
students. 
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It is irnportant to note that the classification of "bilingual" for 
this study does not mean that the students ore equally functional in ths 
two languages (U and L2) , "Bilingual** children are those children who 
are attending bilingual programs because they lack English proficiency 
to fully participate In an all English class, They wlU show some pro- 
ficiency in English and they were categorized at levels 3 or 4 of profi- 
ciency according to State of Illinois guidelines* 

; B, Procedure 

Ihe subjects of the study were chosen randomly* when a child 
missed school on the date of data collection, an alternate child was chosen. 
Each child was called individually to read orally while being video- 
taped using a Sony 3600 video tape recorder and a Sony AV3250 stationary 

video camera* Each child read first a story from his/^er current reading 

# 

book and, then, the reading materials provided by the Investigators accord^ 
ing to the group they were In, namely monolingual English, monolingual 
Spanish and bilingual. It was thought that by letting the child read from 
his/her am book first he/she would feel more at easy, once he/she got to 
read the materials prOTided the investigators. 

The reading materials chosen for the study were analyzed using the 
Fries redabllity formula to determine their grade reading level. 'Itie 
English reading materials were chosen fran the Santillan^ /toadinct In TWO 
Languages Series , We Spanish reading materials came from the Laldlaw 
Brothers Publishers Series /Por el Mundo del Cuento V l a Aventura * 

Although there was no problem finding the reading text in English 
according to the desired reading level, it was difficult to find the 
Spanish reading text using the Fries formula. It may be that since the 
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readiibility formula was designed to dftterirune qrade levcU of Englich 
reading water iale, peculiarities of the Spanish langiiage do nor al 
appropriate use of this formuia with SijauiGh jiiateriais. Tlie Spaiiisli text 
that nost closely fit the Fries formula requirements for a third grade 
level reading toxt was used in the study. 

C. Data Analysis 

Ihe first step for treating this data was the development of a 
coding system which facilitated the organization of the data for later 
analysis. 

Using an error taxonomy similar to the one used by caiko (1976) 
with bilingual studentSi a coding system was developed which took into 
aooount the specific purposes of the study. We wanted to have a oodirg 
system whictt; a. -required the least transcription possible and b.-could 
be shewn to be reliable and simple when used by undergraduate students v4io 
had been trained and were kncwledgeable of the instructiwis included in the 
coding system ins trtK:t ions. Ihe coding system developed for the study 
and an e^lanation of the different categories appear in Appendix K 

lb check the reliability of the coding system, the data for thtoc 
subjects reading in Spanish and three subjects reading in Er^lish were 
coded by two different native speakers of the language. This was done to 
assure that the people coding the tapes understood the different categories 
and identified miscues equally well. Itie interrater reliability was calcu- 
lated with these data. A description and discussion or the findings will 
appear later in the paper. 

After the video tapes for all subjects were codified, counts and 
percents tables were developed and t-test were carried out to determine 
the significance of the differences and facilitate the explanation of findings. 



'i^ie t-statistic for two means was used when two different set of 
subjects were compared (Brownleo, 1965) and the paired t-stotistic was 
used when two observations Cor a set of subjects were compared (Ostle, 1963). 

V. Results 

A. Ihe Coding System 

ITie reliability of the coding system was checked so as to insure the 
usability of the coding system and the possibility of replication of the 
stucfy. The data for three subjects per text in each, Spanish and English, 
was oodad by two people and the interrater reliability was calculated for 
the different categories. The Pearson Product Mc»nent Correlation 
was used to calculate the reliability. Table 1 shows the results for the 
reliability check in Spanish and in English. 



Table 1 



Interrater Reliability* 
for main coding system categories 



Categories 

Repetition (TR) 

Word Order (WO) 

Spanish Interference (SI) 

aiglish Interference (EI) 

Meaningul Substitutions (MCJ^SllU) 

Non*meaningful Substitutions (NONSUB) 

Similar Spelling or Sound (SMSP) 

Inser t ions ( INSERT) 

Deletions (D) 

Corrections (— > ) 



Spanish 


English 


.39 


.92 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 


** 


.86 


.99 


1.00 


.94 


.74 


.87 


.69 


*** 


.84 


.97 


.85 



* Ttie Pearscn Product ^tomcnt Correlation was used for this purpose 
Not enough instances of the miscue found in the sanple to calculate 
interrater reliability. 

*** Conplete misunderstarding of what D means by one coder. 



As it can be noted, the inter-ooder reliability for several catego- 
ries could not be calculated duo to the small nuirber of occurrences in the 
data used for this purpose, in tlsc case of deletions there was complete 
misunderstanding hy one of the coders as to what deletions were. This 
definition was clarified later before the coding of the rest of the data 
was done. 

B. Bilingual and Monolingual English Children's Miscues Conpared: 
English Reading. 

Table 2 shows the percent occurrence of each miscue per group, a 
total count and percent of sub-categories related to use of text structures, 
namely; non-conforming (nc) , conforming to entire passage (DC) , ccxiforming 
to preceding structure (PC) was made. As it will be explained later, these 
subcategories were not reliable when breaking them down within each of the 
main categories due mainly to the Small number of occurrences, itiey have 
been included in a total ccxint across categories in this table because they 
might say something about the bilingual vs angle children's use of the 
structure of the text. 

To determine the significance of differences among the two groups, 
t-test were carried out for the categories vn^ere differences seemed sig- 
nificant. The t-statistic for 2 means (Brownlee, 1965) was used for this 
purpose. Table 3 shows the results of the t-test. 
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Aeque»t for Help (H^ 


.5 


,2 


Repetition (tm 








,3 


.9 


1 i sit t nt»F f Ct 1 




0 




1 a 


0 


M^AftifiO^ul SutACl tut lOAA fUV^ACiHl 


3*00 


6,1 




7* 1 


4,5 


SindUr Spelling (Sfif) 


36.5 


15.8 




0 


0 


Insertions llntfect^ 


3,8 


9,2 


D« Let ions (D) 


9,00 


12,00 


ODcrvctkns (*-^» 




13.2 


Kiscues norh^onfomin? to 






Structure of IfeJA (NCJ 


£,8 


9.4 


GonfomU^ to Prtotdlng Stfuctuci tVC) 


2.7 


4,2 


Gonfocmii^ to D)tlrt (pC) 


4,9 


13,9 


OoAfocmlng to 5«nt«ne« (SC) 


0 


L.2 


TbcoX t^oiter of ftiMUii per Subject 


15.9 


47.22 



TAbli ) 



Signiflcint 01ffir«IM«i on Hiscue Occurrences 



Hiscue Cac«90clii t 



Wo nespoftse [m) 

Rft^*e5t for Help (H) -18*97 14"* 

»P«ltlcn (TO) 2.16 14* 

libra Order (WO) ^28,39 
D^Lisfi tnt«rfer«Ki iU) 
Spanuh Interferefict i^l> 

' IteAningful Substitutions f>EASta> U,£2 L4*** 

^IlAOrHGontextuaL SutMtltUtloni (H^tftB) £,47 14** 

SUniUr Spelling imW) ,60 14 

^ipttthon) Break l^pvilth CB} - ^ 

Insertions (IHSCRn 9,83 U*^* 

tttUtions {0} ' 5.£9 

Cbrrvcclon (— » 4,31 li*** 

tibn^Gn forming to Strunurt (nc) 3,73 14** 

Coniortung to f rcctdliig 5truetu«i iK) *10A9 14*** 

Oonfoming to D)tiri PUi*9i {k\ 5,90 14*** 

Owtorming tos«nt;inc« (SC) -44,98 n*** 

IbtAl tKDtnr o£ Hiseuttt ptr li^«c« -,47 u 
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As it can be seen fcon table 3, only one category. Similar Spelling, 
was not significantly different. An interpretation of these results will 
be given in the next section of the paper. 

C. Bilingual ana Monolingual Spanish Children's Miscues Cbnparedj 
Spanish Heading. 

Table 4 shows the percent occurirena of each miscue per group. Table 
5 shows the significant differences in miscues occurrences among the two 
groups, nre t-statistic for two means (Brownlee, 1965) was used for this 
analysis. The results will be Interpreted later. 



"ailinguAl" veciui Monolingual spaniih Subjects 



Mifcues 


Bilingual 
1 


S^iah 
% 


HO fiespom (NH> 


0 


0 


Rtquest for Itelp {H) 


0 


4.5 


Mpetiticn (Tit) 




3.0 




0 


0 


G^llsh Iflttrference (£1) 


4.2 


l.S 


Spanish iflttrferenct (SI) 


.5 


0 


Meaningful Substitutions (t£ASlB) 


.9 


1.5 


»orH]bnttxtuaX Subttitutiotl (HCMStS) 


10.: 


16.2 


SLnilAr SptlUng (S^SP) 


23.4 


22.7 


DiFhthor>9 beak tSpinish ES) 


l.S 


0 




5.10 


4.S 


Daleti<m (0) 


.9 


9.1 


0ocr«ction8 (^) 


37.4 


34.9 


Miscues non-0onfonain9 to structure 






of Ttext (HC) 


.9 


0 


CenCbcming to Preotding structure (PC) 


0 


0 


Qonfonning to EMirt Pa^s^gt (oc) 


3.3 


0 


Oorifbiming bo Sentenct (SC) 


1.9 


0 


Ibtaa Htjiter of Miscues per Subject 


26.75 


9.43 



Table 5 



"BUingual" versus Monolingual Spanish Children: 
Significant Differences on Miscue Occurrences 



Miscue Category T ^ 
No Response (NR) 

Request for Help (H) -3.88 13** 

Repetition (TO) -3.16 ^3** 

Word Order (WD) 

English Interference (EI) 

Spaiish Interference (si) 

Meaningful Substitutions (MEASUB) -20,42 13*** 

Non-Cwitextual Substitutions (NONSUB) -5.93 13** 

Similar Spelling (SMSP) -1.51 13 

Diphthoig Break (Spanish m) * -18.93 13*** 

Insertions (INSERT) -5.86 13*** 

Deletions (D) -6.08 13*** 

Corrections ( — » -.16 13 

Non-Conforming to Structure (NC) -26.99 13*** 

Conforming to Preceding structure (PC) 

Conforming to Entire Passage (DC) -16.66 13*** 

Conforming to Sentence (SO) -26.12 13*** 

Total Nunt»er of Miscues per Subject 1.52 13 



* p^.05 
** p<.Ol 
*** p . 001 
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D. ''Bilingual" Children Miscues Occurrence Across Languages 
(Spanish vs Eliglish) . 

Table 6 shws a percent oan»rifion of miscues tnade by ^bilingual" 
chiMren while reading in Spanish and in Br^lish. Significant differ- 
ences were calcuOated using the paired t-statistics (Ostle, 1963) and they 
are foomi in T^le 7* 



Table 6 



•Bilingual" Qiildren: A Conpatison of misCues ^ 
ptoduoed Across languages (S|^ish*E^lish} 





Bilingual 
Spanish % 


Bilingual 
Qi^lish % 


No Respocm (KR) * 


0 


0 


Request for Help (H) 


0 


,5 


fi^petitiGH (TO) 


9, a 


10,4 


Order (W) 


0 


.3 


E^lish Interference (EI) 


4,2 


0 


Spanish Interference (SI) 


.5 


U9 


Meaningful Substitutions «£ftS(B) 


.9 


a.o 


Morv^ContoxtuaX Substitutions (NGNSCB) 


10*2 


7.4 


SiJnilar Spelling IS^P) 


23,4 


36,5 


Diphthoogi Break (Spanish DB) 


1,5 


0 


Insertions (Bisnx) 




1.8 


Deletions tD) 


.9 


9.0 


Correct icns ( — > ) 


17.4 


12. a 


Miscues Hon-Obnfonning to Structure 
of Text tNC) 


.9 


6, a 


Conforming to Preceding Structure (PC) 


0 


2.7 


Oonfocming to Qttlre Passage (DC) 


3,3 


4,9 


Conforming to Sentence (SC) 


1.9 


0 


l^tal Hmtet of Miscues per Subject 


26.75 


45,9 
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T 






- 




R«^tt £oc Help 1H) 


- 


- 


Repttiticn (TO 


Al 


7 


Word Order 




7 


Cnglitft int«rf«r<nct tEl) 


-I, SI 


7 


Spsniah ifit«rftr«>ef (sd 








2,U 


7« 






7 




2,51 


7* 










.29 


7 






7 


Oofr«ctfoftt (— >| 


2,00 


7* 


NohH^onfocnin^ to Structuc* 1f4C| 


2,71 


7* 


CoRfoeming to Pt«ct<ing sttucturt (fcJ 




7** 


(fcnftMWing to DitiC* PWA^e (x) 




7* 




«L,87 


7 






7 



" P<.01 



VI Discussion of Results 



To facilitate the interpretation of results and to try to answer the 
questions researched in this study each question will be answered individually 
and in relation to the results presented in the previous section, 

A* Question 1 



Are the iniscue taxoncMnjes developed for reading miscue analysis with 
English monolinquals and Frencli-English bilinguals adaptable to third grade 
Spanish»English bilingual stucSonts? 

As it was explained before; the miscue taMoncwiy used for this study ^as 
an adaptation of the one d^elopcd by Cziko (1973). Ttie types of miscues 
chosen for coding and analysis in tlie study appear in Apendix A. 
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'Itie intetrrater reiiabilily ch«ek (TabJe J) cuuXd ml be caieulaled for 
all categories diW'-to tho fact that sotne ttiiecues dia not txnur immlt in the 
data, ReliabilitUs tor aeven uaregaries Jii EIngliwIi and sin in Spunlsh w«i'ft 
calculated. In the Spatiioh readiiiy sample, acxtr^Hefce ininuiideretsndiny by 
one o£ the coders in regard to the nmning of dalebionr^ made ib lii^xissible 
to calculate its reliability. Hie interrater reliability correlations ranged 
Crcm ,39 to 1.00 and were oil oignificatit (p<,01) 

In regard to data coding, it seems as if categories sudi as, meaningful 
substitution, insert, deletion, word order, and self correction were easily ' 
understood and coded. Non-meaningful substitutions and similar spelling 
categories caused some confusion and they were difficult to distinguish 
among the coders, Ihis is not reflected directly in the interrater relia- 
bUity results shown here because the differences were specified before 
the coding of the data* was dene. In crder to clarify the NCNSUB category, 
it was called non-contextual substitution rather than non-sense substitution. 

While coding the data in Spanish, it was found that a category 
parallel to similar spelling (SMSP) which was called similar sound (SMSO) 
should be included in the coding system vrfien used with Spanish readers. 
Another category vrfiich was added to the Spanish miscue analysis, only, was 
the diphthong break (CD) which occurs maybe due to the methodology used 
to teach reading to some of the subjects, 

A category which oould be deleted frah the system, as it stands 
now, is the one called repetition (TR) , Although TR showed to be reliable 
for coding, sane reading specialists do not recognize it as a miscue. It 
could be suggested, that if used, TR should not include instances where 
only the first one or two syllables are repeated before reading the entire 
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m general, categorieo ^K)^)-rE^spolJRe (NR)* request for help (ID / and 
word order (wO) did ika appear ftrequcrrtriy in out daftla, m ireJtftrltjn -co 
subcategories rGlated to structural conrormoiKx; to text, subcategories 
conforming to preceding sentence (PC) and conforming to sentence (SC) did 
not occur as much as non-oonforming to structure (NC) and ooaforming to 
entire passage (X)* It ig suggested that future users oC this taxonom/ 
delete the subcategories PC and SC and, instead, they should state whether 
the miscues either do or do not ccaiform to the semantic and syntactic 
constraints of the entire passaged. 

In answering the question in relation to the adaptability of existing 
miscue taxonomies to new situations with English L2 and Spanish il readers, 
it is possible to a^ that they can be adapted to be used with children at 
different grade levels and from different linguistic backgrounds, Etor 
this purpose^ the user may have to add or eliminate categories, according 
to the nature of the language studied and according to the questions to 
be answered. The interrater reliability should alwi^a be checked for the 
different categories. It is reooronended though* that all tapes be trans- 
cribed before using the coding system and that the trainer of student 
coders be very thorough in this training. Itor that matter, it is recom- 
mended that; 1, a tape with quite a variety of miscues be chosen for 
training, and 2, the trainer codes a corplete set of data with the 
trainees, so that questions, ambiguities, and other^problems found in the 
coding system could be clarified, A reliable coding system will enhance 
the chances for r^licability of the study and generalization of the 
findings. 
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B. Queaticn 2 

What do the miscue analysis of third grade "Aivglo" oiid "bilingual " 
students reading in l-hgllsh tell us about their similarities and dlffer- 
ences in reading ? 

As It can be rroted from table 3, twelve out of the eighteen categories 
for which enough data were coded for the two groups show signiCicaiit 
differences between the English nooolingual and the "bilingual" sdsjects. 
By putting the meaningful substitutions {MEflSUB) and non-meaningful substi- 
tutions (NCmJB)' into one category which will be called total substltuticns 
{SlBTOD^we found that for English monolinguals 57.5% of the substitutions 
are MEftSUBS. In contrast, the "bilingual" group showed only 29% of measIBS 
and 71% of the substitutions produced by this groi^ were non-oontextual 
substitutions. This show that the Anglo group is using the satiantlc con- 
straints of the text more than the •bilingual' children. In the case of 
"bilingual" children, the high percent of ncsi-meaningful substitutions and 
the large nuirber of similar spelling miscues produced (37.5% of total mis- 
cues) seen to show a tendency toward using the graphics rather than the 
contextual constraints v^lle reading. 

Significant differences were found ancng the two groujoe In the 
production of deletions (p<0.01) and insertions (p<0.001). The English 
monolinguals produced nore insertions and deletions than the "bllinguals". 
Ihis seena to show that these children were not paying as much attention 
to the graphics of the text as the "bllinguals" whic*i made less deletions 
and insertions while reading, ihe "bilingual" students showed a higher 
tendenQf to produce repetltlai (TR) miscues while reading which may reflect 
their lack of familiarity with the language and a strategy used to read 
an unfamiliar word or sentence properly from the graphic rather than the 
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oontextjal point oE view. In tiie case of corrections (-^a ) , significant 
differences were found among the two groups (p<0.01) , the English nono- 
lingual students producing nore correction miscues than the bilinguals. 
Ihis may show the monolingual English readers' tendency toward paying nore 
attention to the contextual (semantic and syntactical) rather than the 
graphic aspects of the text v^ile reading. 

In the case of miscues related to the structure of the text or part 
of it, significant differences were found for categories non-oonforming 
to structures of the text (NC) (p<.01) and structures conforming to 
contextual constraints of entire text (DC) (p<.01). Ihe English speaking 
group shewed higher occurrences of these miscues than the "bilinguals". Ih 
contrasts Cziko's (1978) findings vrtiere seventh graders native speakers 
produced less NC and more DC miscues than L2 learners, ihis findings 
seem to show that maybe by third gfade monolingual English speakers are 
still learning to read and do not use the contextual constraints of the 
text as well as more mature seventh grade readers. It is inportant to 
note, though, that the monolingual English children produced more con- 
forming to entire text (iX) miscues (53* 13.9% total) than NC miscues 
(36» 9.4% of total). While non-significant, these results show already 
a tendency by monolingual English readers toward using the contextual 
rather than the graphic information of the text while reading, in contrast, 
"bilingual" readers produced less ncn-oonforming to entire text (NC) and 
conforming to entire text (DC) miscues as well as conforming to preceding 
structure (PC) and oonfonning to entire sentence (SC) miscues than the 
Ehgliah speakers, ihis shows that "bilinguals" still are making con^>ara- 
tively more non-oonforming with text structure miscues (NC, 25= 6.8% of 
total) than miscues conforming to entire passage (ix:, 18= 4.9% of total) 



and OB eudi they are not usinci the aontexludl ijiCortnatioi) of ttie-text os 
well 30 Utielr Entjllah speaking cx>urrC&rpiLrte. In r«.t«>.i<)ti tt> ttie Spatiisli 
Interferenca miscues found in the •'Wliingual" <jt*txip, tbey acoouit oivly 
for 1.9% of oil mlocuea they produced md ttiis seems to be ootislctent 
with Dulay and Burt (1974) and Gon'^alez and Elijah (1979) which seem to 
suggest very little influence of Ll in L2 production. 

In conclusion I the data presented here seem to show that the mono- 
lingual Qigllsh children are using more the oontextual (semantio-syn tactic) 
constraints of the text than their bilingual (Spanisb-^igllsh) counterparts, 
Itie data seem to show though that monolingual English third graders still 
have problems using the contextual ocxistraints of the text, ^e finding 
that English monolingual students used better the oontextual constraints 
of the text while reading thaji-L2 learners is consistait with prcvioun 
research findings, Cziko (1970), JJatch (1974) Young (1972), Stafford (1976), 
and Tucker (1975) aniong others found that L2 readers have trouble using 
the contextual constraints of the text and In turn they used the graphic 
rather than the oontextual information of the text while reading, 

C. Question 3 

H ow do "bilingual" and monolingual Spanish students coopare in oral 
reading performance as seen from the results of the mlscue analysis? 

The miscue analysis done shows that ten out of eighteen 
variables for which t-test were calculated were significant (see tabic *>) . 
Again, several variables could not ho usod in the t-Lost duo to their 
low occurrence. 

Ihe total substitutions (TOOSUB) variable shows that both groups 
produced more ncni-contextual substitutions (NO^SUD) (92.3% monolingual 
Spanish, 91.7% "bllinguar*) than meanlr^ful substitutions (MISASUD) (7.7'i 
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monolingual Spanish, 8.3% "bilingual"), line prc^rtioo of MEftSUBS and 
NCWStBS is very similar for both groups. Most of the substitutions are 
non-aantextual substitutions which shows that both groi^)s are using more 
the graphic than the contextual constraints of the text. Ctould this be 
due to the methodology used to teach them Spanish reading where enphasis 
is placed on sounding syllables and words more than on oonprehension? 
Or do this show that by third grade children are still at a stage of 
reading develo{ment where graE*iic use of the text is more prevalent over 
reading for meaning? Ihis are questions which should be studied further. 

In regard to insertions and deletions, there are significant dif- 
ferences in the oocurrence of these miscues mong the two groips (p^O.Ol) 
(see table 5) . Ihe "bilingual" group makes more insertions than the 
monolingual Spanish subjects but the latter makes more deletions. The 
two groins seem to, be using different strategies while attenpting to use 
the contextual information from the text* The Spanish monolingual group 
seems to be using the octfitextual constraints of the text more often 
percentwise than the "bilingual" groups though, 

The Spanish mondinguals show a very high percent of corrections 
among their miscues, while the "bilinguals** make less correction miscues. 
This may show a tendency toward reading for meaning and, furthermDre, a 
higher level of development of reading skills in the Spanish subjects, 
Thare is a significant difference (p<'.01) among the two groups in terms 
of English interference (EI) miscues. The "bilingual^ group producing 
more (4,5%) of interference miscues than the Spanish monolinguals (1*5%)* 
As expected, the **bilinguals**, by having more experience in &iglish, show 
more language interference in reading behavior but the number of occurrences 
Is not high enough as to affect devel^xnent in reading. This is consistent 
with data presented by Dulay and Burt (1974) and Gonzalez and Elijah (1979) 
whidi suggest that there is very little influence of U. in L2 production 
and reading development respectively, it is interesting to note that the 
diphthong break (CG) miscue i^ared mainly in "bilingual'' Spanish readers. 
This may be due to the methodcdogy and books used in teaching reading to 
the subjects studied. 
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In terms of miscues celatcd to the contextual structure of the text, 
no miscues were produced by Spanish monolingual readers while sane were 
produced hy the bilingual group (see table 4). It is important to point 
out that the categories conforming to the entire passage (DC) and con- 
forming to sentence structure (SC) are used nore than the category ncn- 
oonforming to the structure of the text (NQ hy the "bilinguals". Biis 
seems to suggest a tendency toward using the contextual constraints more 
than the graphic information of the text, 

•Ihe picture that emerge fran these data seens to suggest, in general, 
nore similarities in miscues production between these two groups than 
between the Biglish monolingual and the 'bilingual' group, in spite of the 
significant differences found. Both grotps seem to rely nore on the 
graphic than on the contextual constraints of the text. As ejqplained above, 
it may be due to the methodology and books used to teach them reading in 
Spanish or it m^ be that a developnental trend toward a higher level of 
reading abilities starts later in Spanish reading and/ot "bilinguals",. Itie 
fact that monolingual Spanish speakers made use of the contextual information 
of the text more often than the "bilingual" students vrtiiie reading in 
Spanish could be related to research findings ty Skutnabb-Kangas and 
Toukonaa (1976) with Finnish students attending Swedish sdiools. Ihey 
found that the better knowledge of U the Finnish children had before being 
introduced to L2, the better their school at^iievement was in L2. it may 
be that the "bilingual" children in our stufy started to read in LI (Spanish) 
only and were introduced to reading in L2 before they have developed good 
basic reading skills in Ll. Ihis, in turn, precluded their development of 
reading skills in Ll which would have been transfered into L2. Further, 
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research oonparing the reading lix^havior of children who were introduced 
to 12 reading, after havin9 learned to read in LI, to a grotip of "bilinguals/ 
vAk> were introduced to L2 before they had the basic knourledge of reading 
in llfiB very inuch needed and in^ give further evidence in this respect. 

D, Question 4 

How does the performance of ^'bilingual" students OOTipare accross 
languages (Spanish versus English)? 

Out of eighteen categories for which t-soores were calculated, six 
categories showed significant differences among the bilingual^* performance 
accross languages. The similar spelling (SMSP) category (p< .01) shows the 
**bilingual** groqp producing more SN5P miscues in Owlish than Spanish* It . 
may be possible that less SMSP miscues should be expected in Spanish since 
Spanish ie a phonetical language. *For this reason i it was reoomn^ded 
to add to the coding ^stem a category (similar sound SMSOU) when analyzing 
Spanish reading data. This significant difference may show the lack of 
knowledge of the spelling syst^ in English by the subjects involved. It 
is an indication, too, that this students were paying more attention to 
the grajrtiic rather than the contextual aDOstraints of the text; particu- 
larly in English* 

Corrections occur significantly more (p<*05/ table 7) in Spanish 
than in English* It seems as if corrections were made to oorrect meaning- 
less or syntactically incorrect sentences. Definitely, the "bilingual" group 
was using more the contextual oonstraints of the text when reading in Ll 
than in L2j which in turn shows a more advanced stage in reading develop- 
ment in Spanish. ^ 

In the case of categories concerned with the confornance to the 



structure of the text, our data shows that the "bilingual" groip produced 
less Hoo-oonfomdng to structure of text (NC) miscue* In Spanish (»9%) 
than in English (6.8%). Again this suggests a more advanced stage 
developnent in reading In U. than In L2. At the same time, the "bilingual" 
groi^p produced signif icamtly more mlscues DC (conforming to entire passage) 
and SC (oonfcrming to sentence structure) In English than In Spanish which 
shorfs a trend tcward increasing use of contextual constraints of the text 
in reading development. 

In regard to MERSlB (meaningful substitutions) and NONSUB (non-. 
contextual substitutions) , only MEASUB shows a significant difference (Eng- 
lish better than Sipanish) . A total count of substitutions (SUBTOT) shows 
that generally the "bilingual" group made more non-ccntextual substitutions 
(91.7% in Spanish, and 71.8% In English) than meaningful substltutlcns, Ihls 
may suggest that by third grade the develcpnent of reading skills In U 
as well as 12 is still at a graphic more than at a contextual (semantic^ 
syntactic) stage of development, in terms of the Interactive view of reading 
skills development (Ruwelhart, 1976), 

It appears, though,, as if the learning of reading in LI In the 
"bilingual" group is at a more advanced level than In L2, Cbrrectlons 
shew a significant difference across languages (see table 7)'. ll^y occur 
much more in Spanish than English. This may be due to the fact that 
children are trying to use the contextual constraints of the text nore in 
U than in L2. It is possible to say, then, that our data with third grade 
"bilingual" subjects seem to shew tliat they are still at a graphic level 
in both languages in terms of usability of the context of the text while 
reading, but that they are In a transition toward an increased use of the ' 
contextual constraints of the text. In general, subjects se^ to be reading 
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for neoning nore in U (Spar.ish) i:ban in L2 (Fjicjlish) but a trend toward 
caitextual use oC the text (:i liitjlief develojJiiiefTtsl <rrage in reading) Appears 
in tlic two languages. Siiould tltese "hilinyttal" subjects been aliowed to 
develop nore advanced reading skills in LI beCote beincj intro«iua?d to 
L2 reading, mybc zit reading skills in LI could hove transfcred to L2 
and, as such, they would have been using nore of the contextual constraints 
of the text by third grade. 

VTT. Educational and Research oriented Inplications of the Study. 
The analysis of reading miscues made by "bilingual", itonolingual 
English, and monolingual Spanish subjects has given us some informaticn 
as to developmental reading strategies found amcng the subjects studied. 
The strategies studied were related to the use of contextual and graphic 
information of the test by third graders. The data show that the three 
groups are still using prevalenUy the graphic information of the text 
to read, although they seem to be using contextual information as well, 
especially among the monolingual English gro^p. The use of the contextual 
caistraints of the text is a higher level cognitive strategy than the use 
of grajiiic information, since third graders seem to be able to use the 
contextual information strategies well, as shown by the nonolingual English 
readers, but are not using it consistently, the findings of this study 
support a rationale for teachers to enptiasize the learning of usage of 
contextual information from a text by grade three. 

Findings of the study showed that LI interference has little influents- 
in L2 production and reading. These findings are consistent with thor>o 
of Dulay and Burt (1974) and Gonzalez and Elijah (1979) , and should help 
teachers understand better the role of U interferance in 12 learning, our 
findings suggest that the "bilingual" third graders were using a little 
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nore contextual Informaticxi LI (Spanish) than in L2 (li^iglish). I'fiis 
my suggest that teachers of tlioso diildron sliould improve their uce of 
contextual information in U first so Uiat, Gubcoqucntly , it may transfer 
to L2. Finally, this study has implications for future researdi as well. 
Czlko (1978) found specific language proficiency related diCCorences In 
regard to the use of graphic and contextual constraints by seventh gracfcrs. 
The present study, by oc»itrast, show that third grade children, in general, 
are starting to use contextual information while reading; but they still 
are paying more attentiw to the graphics In the text. It will be in- 
teresting to study whether third grade is an optimal period for developing 
strategies which will Increase the use of contextual information in reading. 
A stucfy of this nature will be relevant not only for teachers and other 
practitioners, but to people supporting an Interactive irodel of reading 
such as the aie proposed by Runelhart (1976) and to psycholinguists In 
general. The results of the study raise the question as to when should 
L2 reading be introduced to "bilingual" children who were introduced to 
Li first. Should L2 reading be introduced immediately as they start learning 
Jrtglish as a second language In schools or should the entasis be put Into 
bettering their LI reading skills while oral language developnent in L2 
occurs? This is a questiai which future research should address. Research 
in the nature of transfer of reading skills fron LI to L2 is very much 
needed to clarify this issue, too. 

VIII. Conclusion 

The purpose of this study was twofold. Firsts we wanted to explore 
the possibility of adapting existing miscue taxoiomles to lower grade 
children and to Spanish reading and, second, to use this taxorony to carry 
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out □ conparative analycic oC miscues prcxJuc:e<] by diCCerGnt yroupn of 
children, namely moriolingual Englisii, nonolii>gual SLJOnisl^, an<l "hilinguol* 
Ihe taxonomy used in tU'iii study was fouiiU to be a3ai^fcabie to cJii;forcnt 
grade levels and to diCCoront languages. New categories were needed to 
better answer the purpose o£ the particular study to be ciono, and to nuke 
it nore specific to Spanish- I?ior this purpose, a similar sound (SMSOU) 
and diphthong break (DB) were added to Cziko's (1978) and some of his 
categories were deleted or changed, A reliability check and an intensive 
training session for data coders is advised for future users of the coding 
system to raise its usability and the chances of replicability of findings. 

Our findings suggest that in general, by third grade, children are 
still using mare the graphic than the contextual information from the 
text while reading, although they are starting to use the contextual in- 
formation as well, Itiis suggests support for an interactive nodel of 
reading (Rurolhart, 1976), where graphic as well as contextual use of 
information in the text interact in the process of reading. 

The oai5)arison between the "bilingual" and the monolingual English 
students reading in English showed that the Qiglish speakers, although 
still attending to the graphics of the text, were attending nore to the 
contextual constraints of the text than the "bilingual*' students, Englisli 
monolinguals were reading nore for meaning than "bilinguals" who were not 
oonpletely fluent in L2 and, as such, "Anglos" were looking closely at the 
semantic as well as syntactic aspects of the text, Itiese findings are. 
COTsistent with previous research (Cziko 1978, Tucker 1975, Young 1972, 
Stafford 1976, among others) which show that L2 readers have difficulty 
using the contextual constraints of the text. 
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In the case ol; tho cojnpacifio*! between sponish nonolingualc and 
**bilingual" students reading in Spanishi the groups wore moro sijnilor in 
the types of miscuos they produced. Botli gcou£S seemed t-.o be looking at 
the graphic aspects of the text, although the nonolingual Spanish group 
seemed to be using the context hotter; at least in terne of their use 
o£ corrections to get meanir^ from the text. 

When the "bilinguals" perfonnance was compared in l1 (Spanish) and 
l2 (English), they shewed better perfonnance in the us© of contextual 
information in LI than in 12. In English, they seeried to sha^ that they 
used inainly graphic information to read. In Spanish, they prodiK^ed inany 
corrections which ivere an indication of contextual information use. It 
may be that our siibjects started to read in Ll and were introduced to L2 
before having the basic reading skills in l1. I£ this is true, these 
findings seon to be si^jported by research dcrte in Sweden with Finnish 
iirmigrants (Skutnabb-Kangas and Taukomaa, 1976). These research findings 
suggest that children who developed language skills in Ll before being 
introduced to 12 showed higher achievement levels in school than those who 
learned L2 before having a good basic knowledge of Ll. 

In general, the data showed a trend toward going from using a graphic 
constraints strategy to an increased attentiOT to contextual constraints 
v^ile reading, iihe groups reading in Ll (Spanish and English monolinguals) 
seemed to be using contextual constraints more often than the "biliiiguols" 
reading in Ll and L2. The fact that all the groups seemed to be in 
transition, in terms of the use of constraints from the text, appeared to 
predict that third grade may be an optimal time to introduce exercises in 
class that will induce students to use contextual oonstraints while reading. 
In the case of the "bilinguals" subjects / it seemed more advisable to 
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introduce these exercises in the strcH>ger language for which they already 
have more knowledge and show a higher degree of dovolopnont in reading. 
Finally, it is rcoomnended that studies in the area of miscue analysis 
should be done not only accross languages but accross grades to find out 
any developmental trends in infonnation processing in reading. Because of 
the results of this study, it is suggested that an interactive theory of 
reading behavior {Rumelhart, 1976) may be the proper model to explain 
these developnental trends. 
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Appendix A 

Coding System for Miscuo Analysis 

Ihe criteria for counting miscues (any deviation fron text) were 
adapted from those of Cziko (1978) , Hood (1975-76) , Biemiller (1975) , and 
Goodman (1969), If the miscue is repeated nore than aioe ty the reader 
of the same text (le. Ill/I'll, no response for sane unknown word), a 
tally will be kept, but the miscue will be recorded in the t^tal only once 
for each reading passage. Names should not be included as miscues. 



No Response Nr 

Request for Help H 

^Repetition m 

Order WO 

Spanish Interference EI 

Meaningful substitution MEASUB 

^ Non-Contextual Substitu- 
tion NOKSUB 



Reader looks at an unknown word-makes 
no atterrpt to read it orally^pauses- 
continues to read 

family VGonzalez , 

Reader verbally e^esses need for help 

ex, '*What's this word?" 

Reader repeats correctly part or all 
of a word or words. If repeat first 
2 syllables, don't count as TO 

ex. lui I'll vn 

Reader reverses or changes order of text 
or 2 syllables withing 1 word. 

ex. Saitd Fat/t»at said 
feria/fiera 

Reader uses English pronunciation or 
syntax for Spanish text. 

ex. Ja ja/ya ya 

Reader exchanges word or words that do 
not alter the meanir^, 

ex. a/the 

a lot of/lota of 
it/the ball 

Reader exchanges meaningful utterances 
that alter the meaning, are not or can- 
not be categorized as S1M5PB, because 
no similarity in spelling. 



* Actual respcwise precedes the slanted line. The text follows, 

X« Changes in original coding but oodir^ for the study was dcwie according to 
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Similar Spelling 



SMSP Reader begins word with correct letter 
but sane or all subquont letters are 
not identical to the text* 

ex* the/this 

this plants/these plants 

lots/lost 

ntaek/hakes 



Diphthong Break 

Similar Sound 
Insertion 



Deletion 



Cjorrecticns 



DQ Diphthong break* In Spanish reading/ 

breaking words into syllables/ chil- 
dren will break diphthongs* 

SMSOU Fbund mainly in Spanish 

ex. peak/need* 

INSRT iteader adds entire word or inflection 
to the text* 

ex* lands/land 
sees/see 

Ralph saidi and/Ralph said* He 

Cannot/can't 

a (mi) pep^a papa 

D Reader emits entire line word^ or 

inflection from text* 

ex* A boy and girl/a boy and a girl; 
lancVlands 

did not see Ralph after her/* . . 

Ralph run after* ** 

I*iTl/I am 

Other/others 

la loras/las loras 

len/leer 

iteader corrects himself after reading 
any type of miscue* The synibol — > , 
is used following miscue. 



ex^ plants have always 
NQNSUB 

ex* did — > they did 

D NC 



ways 
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Itie follwing criteria will be used in oonjunction with the pre- 
vious categories. A meaningful miscuc includes the following; (meaSUd- 
l-JO * IKSRT - D) ex. D NC 



Non Conforming 
structure 



Conforming to pre- 
ceding structure 



COTforming to entire 
passage 



l^tals 



NC Meaningful miscue that does not 

confom to previous syntactic and 
semantic constraints of the sen- 
tence, 

ex. There is lands in the city/ 
there is land 

PC Meaningful miscues that oonform ONLY 

to PRECEDING syntactic and semantic 
structures of the sentence. If one 
reads only up to and through miscue/ 
the passage still "makes sense" 

ex. And Pat did hit it the ball/ 
...did hit the ball.. 

There is a/There is never 

There never/Wiere is never 

DC • Meaningful miscue that conforms to 

both syntactic and semantic constraints 
of ENTIRE TEXT... 

ex. ...didn't see the ball fall/ 
...didn't see it fall. 
MEASUB - DC 

T^EOS Total nunber of miscues will be 
tabulated 

7NCNSUB Total nunt>er of nonsense substitutions 
will be tabulated 

T itital nuirber of corrections will be 

tabulated. 



